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THE EXHIBITIONS. 



II. — EXHIBITION OF WORKS BY LIVING AMERICAN ARTISTS AT THE 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON. 

(Opened November 9. To Close December 20, 1880.) 




MUSEUM of art in this country, especially when schools are attached to it, cannot fulfil its 
function completely unless it brings together at frequent intervals the productions of Ameri- 
can artists of the time, in order to encourage them and stimulate their relation to the 
public, to hold up a mirror for the artists in which they may see their work under the strong 
light of contrast or competition, and to give students something of immediate contemporary 
interest to observe, criticise, or learn from. Those in control of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts seem to have recognized the fact, that only by such means can the artistic spirit 
of the present fructify, after the germs of instruction have been implanted ; and they have 
accordingly opened an exhibition of pictures and sculpture by living American artists, the second of its kind, of 
which it must be said that it will not only have a stimulating influence, but is also in itself uncommonly successful, 
judged by our necessarily lenient standards. 

The collection numbers two hundred and thirty-eight contributions, in oils, water-colors, and black-and-white. 
There are, besides, some twenty pieces of sculpture, including one wood-carving. The greater number of the 
pictures is concerned with the human head or figure ; and while this indicates in one sense an advance from the 
plane of landscape supremacy on which American art has so long rested, it must also be considered an excessive 
reaction that landscape should be thrown into the shade. Another noticeable fact is, that the best landscapes 
here, as is so often to be observed in our exhibitions, are mute : they have no human interest, no articulate- 
speaking life. We will look first at the figure subjects, which, involving more than a simple pose or isolated 
action, extend to higher phases of composition. In doing this, we are at once limited to half a dozen or so. The 
two large canvases of T. Juglaris — an Italian, who has lately come to. Boston, after a residence of ten years in 
Paris — naturally take the first place in this list, not from their size, of course, but from their character. His 
Paolo Veronese a Venezia, of which a reproduction is given with this article, is a careful composition, in which 
groups, objects, ^and colors are treated with a nice sense of proportion. An easy management of technical details 
is obvious in it, even at the height where it hangs ; but, what is more, it has in it a welcome strain of imagination. 
& Invasion, from the same hand, is imaginative, too, and in a strongly dramatic way. On a shelf of rock, over- 
looking a plain where a column of rising smoke intimates the rapine that is going on, a man with a wild beast's skin 
falling from his limbs lies looking out, his head dark against the light of dawn, and holding a battle-axe in his 
hand. Behind him is his wife, also undraped, bending eagerly forward ; and their child is seen nestling between. 
The artist has a story to tell, and tells it vigorously, having the means at his command. The most pronounced 
color is in the dead leaves on the rock and in the spreading rose of the middle sky. The whole is harmonious, 
but the flesh tints are cold, possibly in view of the chilly illumination, but rather, we suspect, because Mr. Juglaris's 
strength does not lie in color : his figure-drawing is the best in the collection. Mr. Thomas Noble's The Rehearsal 
is on a much humbler level. Two circus boys are practising before a performer and his wife in a canvas ante- 
room. Some capacity for drawing is displayed in the piece, but the color is arid, and the picture fails to interest. 
A Distinguished Company in Titian's Garden, by Eugene Benson, apart from its purely literary interest, 
cannot be commended. Perhaps Miss Oakey's Mother and Child should be mentioned here, with its exces- 
sively blue sky, its faulty drawing, and specimens of natural history in goats and pigeons, all gathered into an 
ensemble not devoid of feeling, but a feeling that imitates without success the early Italian religious painters. 
One does not expect from Mr. George Fuller clear harmonies charged with brilliance, and therefore one is not 
disappointed to find in his Quadroon Girl (see a sketch of this picture on page 308, Vol. I., of the Review) 
the dry, filmy coloring — a mixture of the poetic and prosaic — which is constitutional with that painter. The 
Quadroon has not the wild bloom of imagination that distinguished his well-known Romany Girl, but it blends 
the pathetic and strange with the familiar in a subtle way, and there is sentiment in the pose. The hands and 
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arms are but imperfectly worked out, but there are both idea and composition in the relation between the chief 
figure and the negroes at work in the distance of the' open field where the girl sits. J. Alden Weir exhibits his 
Barbara Frietchie, which has been seen before in New York. The old woman's figure has relief and firm struc- 
ture, — the slight stoop, the aged hand leaning on a stick, the wrinkled, sagacious face, are all good. But why 
does Mr. Weir insist upon subduing his general effect to an iron-gray? The treatment of the flag, too, (if it be a 
flag,) in the manner of a blue and white curtain, at one side, is indigent. Lesbia, a classic, pure-outlined female 
figure, robed in saffron, and mourning her dead sparrow, is a notable achievement by Mrs. Frances C. Houston, who, 
despite a rather unpleasant union of saffron and nearly full green in this case, evidently has a pronounced decorative 
bent. Her In the Arbor is astonishingly inferior. We must mention here Mr. F. D. Millet's Chloe, a delicate 
and pleasing study of a young girl in white, busy with taper fingers at a flax- wheel. Robert B. Brandagee. sends from 



Paris The Neighbors, 
a pair of old gossips 
comfortably knitting by 
a window, in a quan- 
tity of thick, pale sun- 
light. This contribu- 
tion has no particular 
excellence and no in- 
tolerable technical of- 
fences. Horace Bon- 
ham's Little Scamps, 
a group of bootblacks 
playing cards and 
smoking, copies rather 
unsuccessfully the scru- 
pulous neatness and 
hardness, as well as the 
themes, of some of Mr. 
J. G. Brown's pictures. 
From Philadelphia we 
have Thomas Learn- 
ing's Died for a 
Dividend, a crude, 
brightly lighted street 
scene, depicting the 
fall of a street-car 
horse, which ought not 
to have been given a 
place on the walls. 
Again, Miss C. W. 
Conant's The First 
Snow and Counting 
her Change are com- 
monplace little genre 
conceptions, leaden in 
color, though rendered 
with moderately good 
green cloth behind her, 




Lesbia. 
By Mrs. Frances C. Houston. — Drawn by E. White. 



finish. Donkey's Din- 
ner, by W. H. Lippin- 
cott, portraying a don- 
key fed by one little 
girl, while another child 
sits in the wagon with 
a huge pink umbrella, 
and a vista of covered 
way and courtyard be- 
hind shows the true 
way of working this 
conventional vein with 
results of bright color 
and pleasant sugges- 
tions of story. 

When we pass to 
portraits and isolated 
figures, the scale as- 
cends again. By far 
the most daring and 
most brilliantly exe- 
cuted of the portraits 
is Douglas Volk's In 
the Studio: Portrait 
of Miss H. A fair- 
haired young woman 
with black eyebrows, 
attired in a black dress, 
hat, and gloves, with 
some roses and violets 
at her bosom, is placed 
sidewise against a wall 
of light brownish yel- 
low, which assumes 
relatively a strong hue ; 
and this conjunction is 
softened by a bit of 



The same artist shows a sleeping child with a fresh complexion, bonneted in blue, 
and clasped by two black hands belonging to a nurse who does not appear. The effect here is bizarre and 
unpleasing. J. Carroll Beckwith's Portrait of Miss Mc C. challenges Volk's Miss H., its feminine figure 
in riding-dress against a yellow ground having a similar effect ; but it is less powerful. The Patrician Lady 
of the Sixteenth Century and Flemish Beauty of the Seventeenth Century of George Von Hoesslin, 
rich in that contrast of sombre tones with a clear female complexion which the Munich school rejoices in, 
attest his eminent skill in the resources of his school. His Study Head, with its naive beauty and excel- 
lent modelling of the throat, has a greater charm than either of these. Two figures and a head by Mr. Von 
Hoesslin, done with pen and ink, are equally creditable, and suggest the first stage of etchings ; thereby perhaps 
showing that his industry was misdirected. Frederick Crowninshield displays a Decorative Lunette, containing 
a female figure draped from the waist down with a carmine and gold stuff, the face and shoulders suffused with 




HEAD OF AN ITALIAN. 

BY T. W. DEWING. 

PHOTOTYPIC REPRODUCTION OF A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 
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rosy shadow,, and a cluster of hollyhocks on one side. It is, in the main, very successful, and has much sensuous 
beauty. Otto Grundmann enters the ranks of artistic producers with an excellent portrait of a lady ; and Mr. 
J. W. Dunsmore's almost full-length figure of a lady in dark green, against a tapestry background, though crude 
and hesitating, has merits of coloring, of a simple, graceful pose, and pure sentiment. In his Head of an 
Italian, which is given here, Mr. Dewing has accomplished the difficult task of depicting a woman of sallow com- 
plexion in a dull red dress : the portraiture contains vivacious characterization besides, and the technical part of 
the work is remarkably strong. From a drawing by Charles Sprague Pearce, also, a representation is offered in 
these pages of his Rendezvous Manque, an elaborately painted half-figure ; a woman in Pompadour costume 
looking out from under her picturesque large hat, with an armful of white daisies. The original has abundant 
pictorial skill, though the white satin is rather heavily executed. Opinions differ as to Mr. Benjamin C. Porter's 
portrait of Miss Maud Howe, which is one of the most ambitious in the. Exhibition. The modelling of the bust 
and waist is deficient ; but the soft, though rather enervating play of color, throughout, redeems the performance. 



It may be said, how- 
ever, that too much is 
lost when a painter 
subordinates to effects 
of drapery and warm 
color the delicacy and 
dignity of characteri- 
zation. Miss E. D. 
Hale's Study for a 
Portrait, close by, 
which presents an un- 
affected pose, good, 
subdued color, a rich 
flesh-tint, and tender 
shadow over the eyes, 
is very much less ad- 
vanced in technique, 
but has a desirable sin- 
cerity. Besides these 
we find three portraits 
of gentlemen, by Mr. 
F. P. Vinton, — Mr. 
George Baty Blake, 
Mr. William Gardiner, 
and Rev. George p. 
Ellis, — all of which 
are carried out with an 
assured touch ; not im- 
aginatively treated, but 
excellent statements of 
fact, with the faces 
well vitalized. George 
Willoughby Maynard's 




Chloe. 
By F. D. Millet. —From a Sketch by the Artist. 



A Musician and Por- 
trait of the War Cor- 
respondent of the 
London Daily News 
(his fellow-artist, Mr. 
F. D. Millet) are both 
very deserving works; 
the latter being the 
better in color, but 
both indicating serious 
study of the figure and 
a steady advance on 
the artist's part into 
the front ranks of our 
younger craftsmen. A 
high place should be 
assigned to J. Alden 
Weir's portrait of the 
sculptor, Olin L. War- 
ner. Mr. Weir, unlike 
Mr. Volk, who is also 
a pupil of Ge>6me, is 
allured by the inspira- 
tion of darkness, even 
falling, as we have 
seen, into a bleak cold- 
ness in his Barbara 
Prietchie ; and in 
painting Mr. Warner 
he has chosen to give 
us a head treated with 
mastery and with a 
mellow strength in the 



complexion, emerging from a mass of black. But it is, beyond cavil, a worthy achievement, both technically, so 
far as its simple problem requires, and in grasp of character. When we have mentioned two portraits by Mrs. S. W. 
Whitman, two by Miss Phoebe Jenks, and three or four others, the list of portraits is complete. Mrs. Whitman's 
two boys, at play with reins and bells, has a certain charm from the surprise of arrested motion in the attitudes and 
the light of laughter in the eyes. It is rather heavily laid in, however, is unfinished, and indicates more a tentative 
than a spontaneous and certain sense of color. Her other portrait, a boy holding a picture-book open, is carried 
further, but has similar failings, and the spotted square of the painted picture-book comes in harshly. A portrait 
by Miss Jenks of a little girl in gray velvet taking a dancing-step, holding up her skirt with one hand and in the 
other a gold and pink fan, meets the eye agreeably at a first glance, and is better than the artist's cold-colored boy 
opposite ; but there is, after all, a want of life in the child's figure, and the background is too dark. John Selinger's 
portrait of a gentleman hardly does the painter justice. Miss Jane E. Bartlett, if hampered by insufficient knowledge 
of her art, nevertheless shows good intention and considerable vigor in her A Priend, which is the portrait of a 
lady in white and blue flannel costume, leaning abruptly forward in a three-quarters position towards the spectator. 
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We are reminded of Bonnat's portrait of Grevy by Mr. W. W. Churchill's grave but ambitious portrait of his father ; 
and, in fact, Churchill is a pupil of Bonnat. The head is well painted. From Edgar J. Bissell's Corning, the 
obvious inference is that the teaching at the Museum does not give a judicious direction to the use of technical 
knowledge ; but this may not be altogether just. We have here a performance by a pupil, creditable as to execu- 
tion, but exceedingly bad in conception and color. A lady in black, wearing bluish ruching at her throat and 
sleeves, an India shawl on her shoulders, and a high-crowned, yellow straw hat, stands with her face awkwardly 
shadowed across the upper half, looking towards the spectator with a smile, and buttons one slate-hued glove, while 
holding the other in the bared hand. All this is very exact and elaborate ; the artist has set himself this and that 
task of light, shadow, or texture, such and such colors to be combined as you may see them in an ordinary costume. 
He has accomplished it all, but the effort is wasted, because the effect when complete is inharmonious. The 
picture is a piece of imitation : it is not the interpretation of ideas. Among character heads, William Sartain's 



sturdy repre- 
sentation of a 
rough - looking 
man wearing a 
hat is especial- 
ly good in its 
color and its 
broad handling 
of pigments. 
W. A. J. Claus, 
a pupil of 
the Museum 
School exhib- 
its the head 
of a negro, 
forcibly drawn 
and modelled, 
and revealing 
much capacity 
for color. The 
Sweet Mis- 
tris Mercie 
and Corinna 
of F. D. Millet 
are less praise- 
worthy than 
his Chlo'e ; all 
three of these, 
by the way, 
showing a re- 
vival of his 
early Antwerp 
training. Mis- 
tris Mercie, 
like the oth- 




Study Head. 
By George Von Hoesslin. — From a Sketch by the Artist. 



ers, is minutely 
painted, and is 
a good expres- 
sion of meek 
character; but 
the Corinna 
decidedly fails 
in color, the 
green silk dress 
extinguishing 
the face. An- 
other pupil of 
Grundmann's, 
Edward Glov- 
er Niles, has a 
head entitled 
Julia, which 
— whether or 
not inspired 
by Herrick — 
breathes poet- 
ic feeling, and 
glows modest- 
ly with its flush 
of crimson sha- 
dow and warm 
flesh-tone. His 
example and 
that of Mr. 
Claus go far to 
counteract the 
unfavorable im- 
pression made 
by Mr. Bissell's 
larger work. 



GaugengigFs Mischief is a sportive conceit, charmingly painted, albeit the bloom of the girl's cheeleand the rose 
under her hat conflict somewhat and disturb the tone. This fault has been remedied in the admirable etching 
which the artist himself supplies for the present number of the Review. Will H. Low, in Calling Hotne the 
Cows, depicts a boy sitting on a fence, with a horn in his hand, the whole subject, excepting a faint sunset light in 
the sky, suffering from the livid gray and blue coloring which has been given to it. Glancing for a moment into 
the room where the black-and-white contributions are placed, we encounter several heads worth observing ; the 
best, because interpenetrated with poetic ideas and well drawn, being Mrs. E. H. Bartol's Don John, a boy 
crowned with leaves and flowers, and Miss A. M. Curtis's Sketch. The last is a well-modelled Greuze-like head, 
with flowing folds of drapery about the bust. 

Of the landscapes, several are by Charles H. Miller, of New York ; but in his largest, Distant View of New 
York, from Weehawken, where he has manifestly sought after color, he has met with much less success than in 
his Fishermen of Little Neck Bay, which displays, behind the flat ground on which boats, men, and a wagon 




PORTRAIT OF REV. GEORGE E. ELLIS, D. D. 

BY FREDERICK P. VINTON. 

PHOTOTYPIC REPRODUCTION OF A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 
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are disposed, a superb evening sky, full of rich yellow and orange splendor, and marked by comprehensive 
touches. J. J. Enneking's Nove7?iber Twilight renders faithfully and in a sonorous tone, one may say, a grove 
of tall, denuded trees, in warm browns, below a cold, gray sky, with a slender thread of crimson light seen through 
openings here and there, like a shuttle in play beyond them, and balancing the gleam from a cottage window on 
the left. Although there is something of looseness and want of cohesion in J. Foxcroft Cole's work, his large 
October makes a favorable impression by its cool harmony, its aerial perspective and general sentiment, which 
will be suggested to the reader by the sketch given here. Cows Feeding represents J. Appleton Brown at his 
best; its strength lying in an unusual luminousness and in good rendering of the pale-green distance over a flat 

agement of paint, 
they are entitled 
to a place in the 
Exhibition ; but 
beyond that they 
have no claim : 
they are not indi- 
vidual, they are 
not vital, they are 
not delightful. F. 
De Blois's Pon- 
toise sur Oise, 
an array of hous- 
es distributed on 
two sides of a 
water, the gener- 
al tone pinkish, 
is disappointing. 
A. H. Wyant's 
Early Morning 
— A dirondacks 
is in every re-' 
spect admirable. 
The uncertain, 
colorless glimmer 
of dawn before 
flame has appear- 
ed in the sky, the 
dim, unreal dark 
of the woods, the 
vague reflection 
of vague light in a 
foreground lake, 
— to make all this 
into a picture hav- 
ing composition, 
relation, and col- 
or is no mean 
achievement. The 
tone df Miss A.* 

M. Curtis's Witches' Glen, Naushon, reminds one of Hunt ; but that is certainly not a fault, and the picture, 
besides being well executed, evinces much sensibility, and is imbued with a dominant sentiment. In the Pine 
Woods is the title of a common and unimaginative wood-interior by Edward R. Kingsbury, the raison d'etre of 
which it would be as hard to guess as the reason why it was admitted to this collection. George W. Whitaker, of 
Providence, sends an Early Spring. Frankly, it has little value except as a vernal forerunner of future maturity ; 
and unless the artist quits imitation of Corot, even this promise will be stultified. Near the entrance hang two 
really artistic works. One is a November, by Stephen Parrish, of Philadelphia, which sets before us a mizzling 
day, an umber and siena twilight of sloping land, with browsing sheep, a big barn in the middle ground, and a wan, 
yellowish light in the sky. It reminds one of Collins's Ode to Evening, and his description of twilight, drawing 
with dewy fingers her " gradual dusky veil " over the features of the landscape. It not only reminds, but performs, 



country. E. M. 
Bannister's Pas- 
ture treats like- 
wise of cows, but 
here the animals 
are made the 
centre of inter- 
est, while in Mr. 
Brown's picture 
they occur as an 
incident. Mr. 
Bannister brings 
their forms out 
in robust relief. 
The study is a 
fine one, but, the 
sky and the re- 
ceding passage 
towards it on the 
right being some- 
what muddy and 
confused, the pic- 
ture does not 
reach its best 
possibilities. Two 
expansive canvas- 
es from Einrich 
Rein, Moonlight 
on the Coast 
of France and 
Sunset in Nor- 
mandy, are of a 
sort to the pro- 
duction of which 
there seems to be 
no limit, either of 
qualification or 
demand. Tech- 
nically speaking, 
in the mere man- 




The Missed Rendezvous. 
By Charles Sprague Pearce. — From a Sketch by the Artist. 
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and is a genuine painting, as the etching which appeared in the last number of the Review may attest. The other 
piece referred to is George H. Smillie's Hard Fare, which in subject closely resembles the last, — sheep browsing 
upon a barren hillside pasture sown with rocks. It manifests the artist's capacity for getting dim color-effects out 
of dull tones of pinkish earth, gray sky, and brown-green herbage. The modelling of the land is extremely good. 
If Mr. Parrish and Mr. Smillie will now show us that they can do as well with full and luminous color as with these 
transition passages of brown, they will convince us that they are larger artists. Mr. Parrish, in fact, makes a con- 
siderable stride in this direction with his Freshet, a vigorous piece of work, in which there is a sky full of life and 
splendor, that remains like a bright spot in the memory. We must not omit here Mrs. S. J. Tryon's River Side, 
a masculine presentation of a town aspect on the water-front, with deep browns, gray and yellow pervading the 
buildings, from amongst which a factory chimney rises ominously, and with orange reflections in the river. Its 
excellence is not of form, but of suggestion and tone. It has an uneasy, disturbed effect, but on the whole is 
original and commendable. Mr. Ernest Longfellow's Evening on the Nile combines a boat loaded with green 
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October. 
By J. Foxcroft Cole. — From a Sketch by the Artist. 

fodder and occupied by a swarthy crew with a pallid Egyptian landscape, and, although carefully done, is essentially 
lifeless. A landscape which really has majestic traits about it is Thomas Robinson's Mount Pleasant (Vermont), 
notwithstanding some weakness in the artist's handling of his materials. Crossing the Line, by George Inness, 
Jr., has to some extent that value of composition for which we seek vainly in so many of the better contributions. 
It depicts a man in white shirt-sleeves, reining in a powerful gray horse, as he reaches the goal of the race, with 
some eager figures in a group on the left. But its energetic purpose is almost lost in its murky coloring. 

Classing Mr. F. Hill Smith's Morgend'ammerung with the marines, we shall have to give it a foremost place, 
contested only by Harry Chase's On the Flemish Banks, a much more dramatic performance, which shows a 
boat full of fishermen pulling strongly up a heaving wave towards a vessel further off. The action is forcible ; the 
rush and swell of the water, streaked with gray-blue, white, and turbid green, are well conveyed. Still-life is repre- 
sented by a picture by W. M. Chase, one of whose portraits would have been more acceptable. However interest- 
ing to the artist as an exercise, subjects of this sort are unprofitable in any larger sense. 1 

1 Mr. Lathrop's seeming dislike of still-life subjects has apparently led him to overlook Mr. Currier's admirable canvas, which 
is one of the best of its kind ever painted by an American artist. To those who knew Mr. Currier only from his impressionist water- 
color sketches, and were unable to appreciate them, this picture is an agreeable surprise. ^- Editor. 
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In the water-color room, while there are few remarkable contributions, the total effect is superior to the average 
in this department, but we shall have to content ourselves with a mere mention of the leading works. Henry 
Muhrman shows a Bather -and Reading the Koran, both evidently from the same model, and both clever 
studies, and nothing else. F. Hopkinson Smith's Seabright is a little thin and trite in execution, perhaps, but 
imbued with the characteristic color of the scene. C. C. Perkins sends a quiet Sketch in the Forest, and Miss 
S. M. L. Wales registers some strong impressions in her Study of Spruce -Trees. F. S. Church's Among the 
Wild- Flowers is a charming little picture, but unfortunately makes the black-green element in its meadow more 
prominent than any colors of flowers. An unpretentious Study from Nature, by Frederick Crowninshield, is a 
noteworthy drawing, the rocks and trees being outlined with thoroughly competent strokes of the pen, 'and the color 
thinly washed in. Miss Mellicent Jarvis adds to the list a spirited sketch, Ja?naica Plain, and Mr. W. J. Linton, 
the eminent engraver, figures to advantage in After the Storm, and in an exquisite study of a dead bluebird. 
Langerfeldt's Sketch in Boston Harbor; B. F. Nutting's Apple Branch and Jug; E. K. Foote's study of 
Tobacco- Fields, and the same young artist's much more effective Little Venice, Miatni Canal; two elaborate 
architectural studies by Arthur Rotch ; Snow-Birds, by Miss Fidelia Bridges, in her usual vein ; and W. W. 
Cowell's Sunset, Lake Erie, are all deserving of more than passing notice. Morning on the Chicago River, 
by R. W. Wallis, is an energetic black-and-white effort, showing Turner's influence at a long remove, and suggestive 
of color. There are also some intimations of ability in C. M. Bartlett's two small studies from Mount Desert. 

The most important piece of sculpture is Augustus Saint-Gaudens's marble bust of President Woolsey, of Yale 
College. The figure is cut off near the middle, as if the intention were to make it appear partially concealed by 
the pulpit. The effect is novel, and possibly a trifle meretricious ; but there can be no question as to the sincerity 
which pervades the rendering of the preacher's scholastic and ascetic features and the good choice of the pose, — the 
head bent a little on one side, and a book held with the fingers among the leaves. The long folds of the academic 
gown are also well disposed. Saint-Gaudens sends, besides, some low reliefs in bronze ; — a medallion of Bastien 
Le Page ; another of a child, very sweet and pure in style and expression ; and medallion portraits of Dr. Henry 
Shiff and F. D. Millet. These are lightly and rather sketchily done, but meritorious and original. Olin L. Warner's 
model for a bust of Miss Maud Morgan is exquisitely modelled, and governed by a thoroughly classic grace ; 
the filleted hair, the turn of the head, the tenderly interpreted feminine quality, all conspiring to give it irresistible 
charm. The same artist contributes two small busts and medallions, in which his genius is less distinctly manifest. 
The bust of the poet Sidney Lanier, by Ephraim Keyser, of Baltimore, interests chiefly by the reputation of its 
subject. Daniel C. French's bust of Mr. J. Elliot Cabot, on the contrary, stands for itself as a genuinely artistic 
portrait, comparing well with the perfection of Warner's work. T H. Bartlett and Paul W. Bartlett, father and 
son, fill out the list of sculptures, with two exceptions. The elder offers his Figure of an Indian, which is 
suggestive so far as it goes ; a powerful bronze bust of an unattractive subject, Oakes Ames; and a smaller bronze 
head. Paul W. Bartlett, an artist of only eighteen, produces a very favorable impression with his Head of a Kid, 
in bronze, and a sensitively wrought plaster bust of his grandmother. Miss Carrie Frazer shows a Bust of a 
Child. One of the most remarkable of the works in this branch is. a large Head of Short-horned Durha?n 
Bull, carved in wood, by James Priestman, an artisan who, it is understood, has had no advantages of art education. 
It is executed with strength, delicacy, and great truth, and is an astonishing performance for an untrained hand. 
Full of life, which is enhanced by the various tints of the woody grain, it is far from being a painful effort, and has 
veritable artistic value. Although the group of sculpture is small, it shows a decided gain upon former exhibits. 

Reviewing the Exhibition as a whole, we shall be convinced that it affords good grounds for congratulation. 
Yet there are many points in which it is weak, and it includes a number of canvases which cannot possibly justify 
their presence. It is to be hoped that the standard of admission will be made gradually more strict, as the annual 
exhibition becomes an established thing ; that especially the water-color section will be improved, even if through 
a great reduction of its already meagre quota ; and that artists will feel stimulated by the obvious short-comings of 
the present collection to develop imagination, design, and a purer coloring. Should they do this, it will encourage 
a continuance of frank and impartial criticism, which is undoubtedly the strongest ally of good art, irritating as its 
attitude may sometimes seem. 

The Catalogue of the Exhibition adopts the plan, which is exceedingly useful, of appending to each artist's 
name the place of residence and birth, and the sources of his or her technical training. 

George Parsons Lathrop. 




